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grounds for them/' though it is a pity that he did not prosecute
his search before, rather than after, he had invested the rumours
with the dignity of print. It would have saved him from having
to admit in reply to a later question from Mr. Gordon Harvey
that he had not made the slightest efforts before publishing the
rumours to find out whether any foundation for them existed.

He was succeeded by the Honourable Walter Guinness, M.P.
who had been requested by the committee to attend in his
capacity as proprietor of the Outlook, but he had been absent
abroad during most of the period covered by Mr. Lawson's
articles, and whilst criticizing the contract, disassociated himself
from any suggestion of impropriety against either Ministers or
officials.

The next witness, Mr. E. Oliver, editor of the Outlook, was
in a more aggressive mood, developing the somewhat startling
journalistic thesis that to suggest that, if one makes a statement
in a paper, one must be in a position to prove the fact makes
political comment impossible. He was not content to identify
himself with Mr. Lawson's withdrawals, but stoutly asserted that,
as he read the articles, there was nothing in them which he
regretted having published.

There followed Mr. Leo Maxse, editor and proprietor of the
National Review, and a redoubtable and irrepressible figure in
contemporary politics. He launched at once into a tempestuous
assault upon all the persons whose names had been mentioned in
the rumours : Mr. Herbert Samuel who "preferred to burke all
discussion and intended to hustle the Marconi contract undis-
cussed through the House of Commons in the early days of
August" 5 Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, "who appears to have dealt with
the British Government as though he were one of the great
Powers" 5 Sir Rufus Isaacs "who had been a shareholder in some
of his brother's unfortunate concerns, and what more natural in
the eyes of the public than that he should take a fraternal interest
in the Marconi Company ?" 5 Mr. Lloyd George, who, in the
debate on October 11, 1912, "in his excitement unfortunately
omitted to deny that he had had any dealings in Marconi shares."
He concluded his prepared statement with the thrust, wholly
unfair in view of the committee's own decision as to procedure,
that Ministers might have been expected to attend the first
sitting, clamouring to state in the most emphatic and categorical
manner that neither directly nor indirectly, in their own names
or in other people's names, had they had any transaction what-
soever anywhere in any shares in any Marconi Company through-
out the negotiations with the Government. He had not been